Inmate Training

The inmate training program has introduced into the
prisons the concept of employment-oriented training and
manpower services as part of prison rehabilitation. In-
mates are provided with job training, remedial and basic
education, vocational and personal and social counseling
services, job development and placement services, and
follow-up services. Experience and the results of the
Pownall study (Employment Problems of Released Pris-
oners, 1965), funded by the Manpower Administration,
indicate that training for prisoners has a limited effect
when offered without other supportive services.

Intel-agency effort. The program has been administered
jointly by the Manpower Administration, and the Office
of Education, of the Department of Health, Education,
and Welfare (HEW). Projects arc developed at the local
level by OEDP and the vocational education agencies,
Development includes consultation with Law Enforce-
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA) and State cor-
rections officials. The Department of Labor assesses the
need for training and provides allowances and other
training benefits. HEW is responsible for classroom and
skill training, basic education, improved communications
and computation skills, and the preemployment orienta-
tion needed to make the enrolled employable. Approval
and funding authority is with an interagcney committee
at the national level.

Vocational training. During FY 1971, the prison inmate
program provided vocational training to over 4,500
inmates in 4fi projects in such skills as welding, auto body
repair, auto mechanics, electronics, oflice machine repair,
drafting, upholstering, offset press, computer program-
ming, auimul training, deep sea diving, and heavy equip-
ment operation,

Prison staff. The program lias attempted to transform
the attitude's of line stall' security personnel by involving
prison staff in the planning and operation of the training
program, thus opening up new and effective lines of
communication and understanding.

Incentive allowances. Another unique, feature of this pro-
gram has been tlu-. use of incentive allowances for inmate
trainees and the use of the "gate money" concept for
inmate trainees upon release. Under this attempt to
determine whether a monetary incentive leads to better
training performance, an inmate trainee's reserve fund
is. credited with a maximum of $20 per week while in
train ing. The incentive payment for an inmate trainee
may he augmented by $15 per dependent per week, with
a maximum of $30 augmentation.

Examples. Following are descriptions of two MDTA pro-
grams, one in Illinois and the other in Minnesota.

(1) In Cook County Jail, Chicago, 111., MDTA train-
ing is sponsored by Programmed Activities for Correc-
tional Education (PACE) Institute. Few men in Cook
County Jail arc there long enough for in-depth skill train-
ing. The program, set up along lines recommended by the
State Employment Service, concentrates on literacy
studies and work sampling of carpentry, auto repair,
welding, and several other trades to help trainees deter-
mine natural aptitudes and interests. PACE studies are
individual so that trainees may move at their own speeds
from different starting points. Inmates are tested when

Prison inmates are trained in electronics.

they enter the jail, then individual study programs are
worked out.

For advanced training, PACE students turn to facili-
ties outside the jail. They may become regular MDTA
trainees, lint if all training slots are full when they are
ready, they may fill one of the special openings which
the Stale Employment Service has set aside for PACE.
They can take such training immediately after release
from the jail or, if permitted by the court, on work release
while they arc still serving time. Men on work release
leave the jail daily to attend outside training. They re-
ceive $15 a week for lunch and transportation and $5
a week for "gate money" that is held in reserve until
they leave jail.

(2) Before MDTA training came to the Federal Cor-
rectional Institution at Sandstone, Minn.f in 1969, the
prison had only one full-time vocational training pro-
gram. Pine City Area Vocational-Technical School, 25
miles from the prison, is the contractor for the MDTA
program. It received a grant to train 115 Sandstone in-
mates as production machine operators, carpenters, heavy
equipment operators, small-engine repairmen, and con-
struction electricians. The prison provides 10 hours a
week of basic education and related instruction. Coun-
seling, job development, and placement are handled by
a Minnesota State Employment Service employee sta-
tioned at the prison.

While production machine operator courses were
taught at the vocational school, at night the small engine
repair, heavy equipment, and construction electrician
classes were held at the prison. Special quarters were
rented for the carpentry class in Hinklcy, a nearby small
town. These trainees, during the training period, built a
picnic shelter in a village park, restrooms for an Ameri-
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sibilities, as well
